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EVERY TUESDAY 



Hide and Seek in the 
Karen Hills 

Grandfather Longlegs Gives His All 

A n epic of the war is now fully revealed in the story of Major 
H.P. Seagrim, GC.* A great friend of the Karens, by 
whom he was known as Grandfather Longlegs, Major Seagrim 
organised the Karen levies against the Japanese in Burma. In 
vain the Japanese tried to capture him,' but eventually, to save 
his good friends from further reprisals and knowing that it 
meant certain death, he voluntarily surrendered. 


Floating on Air 



in North Carolina is this pinnacle'known as the Blowing Rock 
where, due to rising air currents, light objects such as handker¬ 
chiefs cannot be thrown over the edge, and seem to float on air. 


HIDE AND SEEK IN THE KAREN HILLS 


Thirty years old when war 
broke out, Seagrim lived most of 
his boyhood days in the little 
Norfolk village of Whissonsett- 
with - Horningtoft, where his 
father was rector. There in the 
Norfolk countryside Seagrim and 
his four brothers prepared them¬ 
selves for service in the Army; 
and Seagrim eventually joined 
the Buma Rifles,' learning to 
speak Burmese in five weeks. 

Over six feet four inches in 
height, Seagrim enjoyed doing 
unconventional things, and at 
one New Year's Eve ball in 
Rangoon he dressed as an old 
woman with a red wig. Like the 
famous Lawrence of Arabia, 
whom in many ways he re¬ 
sembled. Seagrim loved speed, 
and had one of the most powerful 
motor-bikes he could buy. 

Seagrim was fascinated by the 
Karen people in Burma, whose 
ancestors centuries ago migrated 
from Tibet and China to the 
warm jungles and mountainous 
country of the Salween.. Simple, 
law-abiding, and friendly, the 
Karens returned Seagrim’s affec¬ 
tion with a great loyalty and 
respect. 

Through the Jungle 

By February . 1942 Seagrim had 
determined to remain with the 
Karens and lead them in their 
plans to slow down the Japanese 
advance. Wearing khaki trousers, 
shoes, a Karen tunic, a woollen 
cap, and carrying two Bibles, 
Seagrim and a group of Karen 
Christian pastors threaded their 


Lunch Time 



At the'opening of a canteen at the 
London Film Studios, Shepperton, 
David Niven, dressed for the title 
role in the film Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, was among the first in the 
queue. 


way through the jungle, recon¬ 
noitring the villages for Japan¬ 
ese. Crossing one main road 
Seagrim ordered the company to 
kneel down in silent prayer. 

For four months Seagrim was 
hidden by two Karen pastors in 
a small forest hut, and he lived 
in one Karen hut after another 
for three years. Round the Are 
Seagrim gathered his Karen 
soldiers every night, while he read 
to them from the Bible and gave 
them texts which they could 
discuss. During his lonely vigil 
in the jungles Seagrim read the 
Bible through 12 times from 
cover to cover. 

Elephant Convoys 

Seagrim’s plan was to be a link 
between the 14th Army pre¬ 
paring to invade Burma and the 
scattered Karen levies who did 
so much to harass the Japanese 
invaders. By secret lines of com¬ 
munication, and carefully organ¬ 
ised elephant convoys, Seagrim 
kept the Karens active and loyal. 
On one occasion in 1943 he was 
saved by a half-hour’s warning 
from being captured by the 
Japanese. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he 
wrote to a Karen friend. “Surely 
one day the British will come 
back to us. In the meantime we 
must put our trust in God and 
have faith in Him.” Seagrim’s 
strong religious sense gave 
the Karens great confidence 
in him. The older Karens used 
to call him' Pu Day Wa, or 
“Young white brother,” but 
among most of them, because of 
his great height, he was known 
as Hpu Taw Kaw—"Grandfather 
Longlegs.” 

Radio Request 

Seagrim learned to live like 
the Karens, eating bamboo 
shoots, buffalo meat, rats, frogs, 
and snakes. If one of his boys 
was absent from a meal Seagrim 
would never begin to eat until 
he appeared. His respect for the 
Karens won him their trust— 
“they almost worshipped him,” 
remarked a friend of Seagrim’s. 

In October 1943 Seagrim was 
discovered by a parachutist from 
India who jumped with a wire¬ 
less set and gave the lonely 
officer contact with India. Life 
was hard there in the wilds, but 
one message sent to India by 
radio was, “ On next dropping 
sortie please send books by 
Sundar Singh and Hall Caine’s 
Life of Christ,” a message 
which made the Army head¬ 
quarters in India realise that the 
solitary officer in the Karen hills 
Continued in column 3 


Continued from column 2 
was a man of unusual character. 
Gradually Seagrim’s camp was 
surrounded by Japanese spies, 
who by torture and imprisonment 
secured information from villagers 
as to his whereabouts. Fearing 
further reprisals, Seagrim volun¬ 
tarily surrendered, asking that 
no more Karens should be ill- 
treated. “They are not to blame,” 
he said. “I alone am responsible 
for what has happened in the 
hills.” Taken to Rangoon he was 
imprisoned in a small cell, 12 
feet square. His gentlemanly 
bearing impressed the Japanese 
and kept up the spirits of the 
other prisoners. 


TOWN ON WHEELS 

'Y\Testern Australia has the rare 
distinction of possessing a 
“ moving ” town. 

Known as Lakeside, the little 
town is composed almost entirely 
of 450 timber hewers and their 
families. They live in rail-cars 
and live a nomadic existence 
bounded by railway lines, moving 
constantly up and down these 
routes in southern parts of the 
State where the densely growing 
jarrah timber forests are situated. 


to death, and were later shot. 
Seagrim’s last plea was for his 
friends. "I do not mind what 
you do to me. Do not punish 
these Karens. It is only because 
of me that all these Karens have 
got into trouble.” One who saw 
Seagrim as he was led out to die 
said he was “smiley-faced.” 

For ever will his name and 
character be remembered in 
the Karen hills as those of a 
great friend and a great 
Christian. Seagrim often said 
that if he lived he would go back 
to work with the Karens as a 
missionary—an ambition which 
many would say he had already 
fulfilled. 


June’s Jackdaw 
Goes to School 

'P'very morning that little June 
Wolfenden, of Bolton-by-Bow- 
land, Yorkshire, goes to school her 
pet jackdaw flies down from his 
box on the wall of the farmhouse 
and perches on her head as she 
cycles by. Jaeky goes all the way 
to school with her, but he is not 
allowed to enter -tier classroom, 
and has to wait until lessons are 
done. 


Ground Nuts 

From Africa 

And Food For 
the Natives 

'J’he Government has recently 
published a Bill under which 
two corporations are to be set up 
for developing the Colonies and 
their resources in food, raw 
materials, and trade. The Over¬ 
seas Food Corporation will, 
among other activities, take over 
the ground-nut production scheme 
in East Africa, and under this 
Bill will be able to borrow as 
much as £55,000,000. 

How necessary is this vast 
expenditure can be realised when 
we consider the primitive 
methods of the native cultivator 
in East Africa. His ignorance, 
and his indolence, too, have re¬ 
sulted in disastrous soil erosion 
and dwindling food crops in 
many of the tribal areas. 

Hard-Working Women 

Half of the native population 
is, in reality, overburdened with 
work. They are the women, who do 
most of the cultivating, carry the 
water supplies, obtain firewood, 
cook food, mind their babies and 
do their washing as well. Many 
of the native people are situated 
in wild bush country, and the 
men are called indolent because 
they refuse to leave their families 
to the mercy of wild beasts and 
seek work hundreds of miles 
away. If they give their labour 
to European planters, their task 
in the hot sun for a day’s weeding 
is about 1000 square yards each, 
and for this they draw board 
and wages to the maximum value 
of only fifteen shillings a week. 

Years ago the native cultivators 
used new land directly their old 
fields showed signs of poverty, 
and the natural vegetation re¬ 
clothed the soil, preventing 
erosion. Today, ' however, as it 
is difficult to administer a shift¬ 
ing population, the people stay 
on their land far beyond the time 
they would otherwise have moved, 
but, unfortunately, funds have 
been lacking to teach them to 
adopt new methods of soil preser¬ 
vation. 

Plant Parasites 

The majority of Africans de¬ 
pend on maize and millets for 
food. These crops have been 
dwindling on impoverished soils, 
but it is not erosion alone which 
is causing the crops to fail. 
Several species of parasitic plants 
have been growing in abundance 
wherever these food crops are 
grown, the minute seeds infesting 
the soil so that each successive 
crop is attacked with greater 
severity. There is widespread 
neglect because many natives 
are unable to recognise the plants, 
and there is not sufficient staff 
to teach all the scattered peoples 
in these vast countries how to 
carry out control measures. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the new Corporation will 
make it possible not only to 
secure ground nuts for export 
but for the native, under Euro¬ 
pean guidance, to raise ample 
food crops for himself. 


On September 2, 1944, Seagrim *Grandfather Longlegs, by Ian 

and eight Karens were sentenced Morrison (Faber, 12s 6d). 
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The Brighter Side Potato Pie World News Reel 


Cince the end of the war much attention has been given to 
the problem of political co-operation between nations. 
Progress in this field has been slow, and in recent weeks we have 
been witnessing unpleasant scenes of discord. We must not, 
however, fail to realise that outside the political sphere there is 
a growing field of successful non-political co-operation, where 
East and West, North and South, work together in harmony. 

Some of the organisations war; while, to put the devastated 
engaged in this work are part of countries on their feet again, we 

have the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
Aiding this Bank is the Inter¬ 
national 1 Monetary Fund whose 
object is to keep the currencies 
of the 43 member nations stable; 
the future International Trade 
Organisation again will help to 
speed up the flow of goods from 
one part of the world to another. 

Our rapid glance at this list of 
international organisations is 
enough, to reveal to us how much 
solid effort has been put into the 
great task of making the life of 
mankind better,' easier, and 
perhaps happier. When reading 
of political quarrels between 
nations let us, therefore, not for¬ 
get the unobtrusive but steady 
and successful work of the 
numerous non-political inter¬ 
national organisations under 
whose guidance hundreds and 
thousands of men and women of 
all nations, races, and creeds 
have joined together in the 
world’s common cause—peace. 


the great structure created by the 
United Nations, others are not. 
In fact the farthest-flung inter¬ 
national organisation, the 
Universal^ Postal Union which 
links no "fewer than 86 nations, 
is not a part of Uno. The 
U P U is not only the greatest 
but also probably the most 
successful organisation the 
world has known. Its head¬ 
quarters are in Berne, capital of 
Switzerland, and the wonderful 
scheme of work it has evolved 
makes it possible for a letter to 
traverse the globe between any 
two points no matter what the 
difference in language, custom, 
state of civilisation, or language 
of the correspondents. 

T elecommunications 

Another great technical organ¬ 
isation is the U P U’s sister the 
International Telecommunica¬ 
tions Union whose membership 
includes 77 nations. Its head¬ 
quarters are also in Berne, and 
its job is to see to it that your 
telegram or radiogram reaches 
its destination as safely as a 
letter. 

Then there is the International 
Labour Organisation (I L O) with 
headquarters at Montreal, 
Canada, whose 52 member- 
nations seek to raise the con¬ 
ditions of work and standard of 
living of working people through¬ 
out the world through co¬ 
operation between Governments, 
employers, arid employees. 

In Montreal there is also the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO) which has 
been joined by 43 nations. Its 
general aim is to even out 
technical and legal difficulties 
such as airport and customs 
regulations which may obstruct 
the speed of the passenger 
aeroplane' . flying from one 
country to another. 

Food and Health 

Among the chief United 
Nations subsidiaries are the 
Food and Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion (F A O) and the World 
Health Organisation (W H O). 
These are “ bread-and-butter ” 
organisations in more than one 
sense. The aim of the F A O is 
not only to see that the peoples 
of its 54 member-nations and 
other nations of the world eat 
more, but that they eat better, 
that is, eat such varieties of food 
as will improve their health. 

Just as education in / the 
matter of diet is the job of 
F A O, so education in health 
practices on a world scale will be 
the job of the World Health 
Organisation when it comes into 
being. Under its statute a mini¬ 
mum of 26 nations must enrol to 
bring it to life. So far 18 have 
joined it. 

These are not by any means 
all the international organisa¬ 
tions in existence. We told 
last week of progress by Unesco. 
Another—temporary, we hope— 
is the? International 'Refugee 
Organisation formed to succour 
the unhappy victims of the late 


“Notwithstanding howsoever 
. they be dressed, they com¬ 
fort, nourish, and strengthen the 
body.” Thus wrote Old Herbalist 
Gerard about the potato—one of 
. our essentia! foods which is likely 
to be rationed. 

The potato was introduced into 
Europe in the latter part of the 
16th century; and to John # Gerard 
of Elizabethan times belongs the 
honour of being the first in this 
country to describe and illustrate 
the plant—in his Herbal], which 
has a portrait of the old gardener 
carrying a potato-spray. Gerard . 
named the plant “Virginian ” in 
mistake as it is a native of South 
America, though it was probably 
first brought to England by 
Virginian colonists. 

The habit of the plant in 
hiding its virtues underground 
while displaying the poisonous- 
looking blossoms which proclaim 
its kinship to the nightshade 
family has been noted by the 
proverb-makers. “Like a potato,” 
runs the old adage concerning 
the man who can only boast a 
a long pedigree, “the only good 
part of him is underground.” 

Another quaint saying is 
applied to those who expect to 
be fed without labour; it runs: 
“Would you have potatoes grow 
by the pot side?” The plant is 
also associated with greed in 
“Little Pigs Eat Great Potatoes.” 



CHRISTMAS CARDS 
FOR SAVERS 

Two million National 
Savings Christmas 
Greetings Cards on 
which Savings Stamps 
can be affixed are being 
distributed to Post 
Offices, Saving Banks, 
Savings Centres, and 
Savings Groups. 
One design, intended 
primarily for schools, 
is a reproduction of the 
famous picture The 
Boyhood of Raleigh, by 
Sir John Millais. 


THE RUNAWAYS 

rj^EN young visitors from Wales, 
making their first appear¬ 
ance in London recently found 
it too exciting. They were Welsh 
colts, none over four years old, 
who were being led by three 
drovers from Paddington to 
the Horse Repositories at the 
Elephant and Castle. 

JUst inside Hyde Park gates a 
car back-fired and they bolted in 
all directions. They struck out 
past the orators and their 
listening crowds, all except two 
who made off into Park Lane. 

With the help of the Police 
the three drovers rounded up 
their ten charges in two hours, 
and, after being tethered for a 
while to the Park railings, the 
colts continued their journey. 

St Peter’s Hall 

Tpou the first time since the 
opening of Keble College, 77 
years ago, a new College has 
been added to Oxford University. 
This is St Peter’s Hall, which 
began its career in 1928 as a 
memorial to Dr Francis Cliavasse, 
Bishop of Liverpool, who had 
begun to raise funds for a College 
for Evangelical clergymen. 

His son Christopher, now 
Bishop of Rochester, carried on 
the work. Lord Nuffield paid off 
the mortgage on the new build¬ 
ings and has made other gifts. 


IN THE DARK. While a crowd 
were watching firemen deal with 
an outbreak one night in a 
church at Renmark, Australia, a 
lion was also looking on. In the 
darkness people thought it was a 
large dog—until it roared. Then 
circus attendants came and per¬ 
suaded the lion to return to its 
cage. 

Food parcels sent by the 
American people as a wedding 
gift to Princess Elizabeth arc to 
be given to jvidotvs in the British 
Isles who have children and arc 
on supplementary relief. 

MORE FOOD. New Zealand 
farmers aim to produce 10,000 
more tons of meat and 10,000 
'more tons of butter and cheese 
during the present season. 

America is to make available 
to the Chinese people 30 million 
dollars’ worth of food and other 
relief. 

Furniture given by Switzerland 
for bombed-out people in London 
was recently distributed to 01 
families. 

FOREST FIRES. The famous 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory for 
cancer research was among the 
buildings destroyed by forest 
fives on the holiday island of 
Mount Desert, off the coast of 
Maine. In the State of Maine 


forest fires have caused 20 deaths 
and damage estimated at 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

The U S Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment has allocated 33,660,000 
bushels of grain for export in 
December. Three-quarters of it, 
will go to Europe. 

In Geneva, 23 nations ( includ¬ 
ing Britain and the U S) signed 
a pact for the reduction of tariffs. 

BOY MAYOR. To encourage 
its youth to become civic-minded, 
Johannesburg is considering the 
nomination of a schoolboy to be 
mayor of the city for a day. 

A consignment of blood plasma 
and transfusion sets, together with 
supplies of penicillin, have been 
sent by the British. Red Cross 
Society to be used among 
refugees in India and Pakistan. 

Newfoundland has made a gift 
of cod liver oil loorth £25,000 to 
the International Children's 
Emergency Fund. 

On a farm in the Waikato, Kew 
Zealand, a thrush’s nest has been 
found with 11 eggs in It! 

A self-taught Bantu artist, 
Gerald Sekoto (a native of 
Middelburg in the Transvaal) is 
to spend a year in Paris, painting 
and studying. 


Home News Reel 


Veteran of the Sea 

r JhiE other day 71-year-old Henry 
Blogg saw the Cromer life¬ 
boat launched in answer to a 
distress signal. But he did not 
enter it as coxswain, as he had 
done for 37 years before. He has 
retired. 

Mr Blogg has had many 
honours conferred upon him. 
every one richly deserved. He is 
the proud possessor of the George 
Cross, the British Empire Medal, 
and the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution’s Gold Medal (the 
Lifeboat V C), which he has won 
three times. In 53 years of life¬ 
boat work he has helped in saving 
850 lives at sea. 

Mr Blogg has one consolation 
in his retirement. Leadership of 
the Cromer lifeboat will remain 
in the family, for his nephew, 
James Davies, is the new cox¬ 
swain. 

LIGHTS OUT 

TVeaklv 35Q children "went to a 
Road Safety Exhibition at the 
Drill Hall, Dagenham, on a recent 
Saturday, and were all equally 
fascinated by a press - button 
demonstrating apparatus loaned 
by the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Accidents. So many of 
them tried to operate the press- 
buttons at once that the lights 
were' fused and the hall was 
plunged into darkness. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire it has been 
recommended to the County 
Council that a full-time string 
quartette to provide music in the 
schools should be established. 

In a recent knitting contest at 
Arnside, Westmorland, the Revd 
W. Hawthomthwaite, aged 70, 
beat 28 women. 

The first commercial helicopter 
to be produced in Britain has 
been made by the Bristol Aero¬ 
plane Company. It is a four¬ 
seater and can be used as an 
air taxi, as well as for rescue 
ivork and many other purposes. 

OLD LONDON. In the Guild¬ 
hall Museum, London, is a selec¬ 
tion of the objects found in 
recent excavations in the Cripple- 
gate area next to the Roman 
wall. 

Viscount Mountbatten has had 
conferred on him by the King the 
new titles of Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, Baron Romscy. 

A service conducted by Dr 
Wand, Bishop of London, was 
recently held in the first London 
church to be restored since the 
tear—St Matthias, Poplar. 

GOLDEN ACRES. A cherry 
orchard at Preston in East Kent 
has been sold for £1000 an acre. 

A picturesque windmill at 
Woodchurch, near Ashford in 
Kent, has been bequeathed to the 
people there by the late Sir 
Sydney Nicholson, founder of the 
Royal School of Church Music. 


About 400 children from GO 
Lewisham schools will take part 
in “Old Ocean,” a Pageant of the 
Sea to be presented at Lewisham 
Town Hall on November 25 and 
26. 

NEW PETER. Film-star Phyllis 
Calvert is to play Peter Pan in 
the forthcoming production of 
Barrie’s immortal play at the 
Scala Theatre in London. Hex 
husband will play Captain Hook 

A new automatic pilot for air¬ 
craft of certain types has been 
developed in Britain by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. It is smail 
and light, and will cost not more 
than £400. 

The Bishop of London recently 
described to the London Diocesan 
Conference a plan for establish¬ 
ing a new Church administrative 
centre near St Paul's Cathedral 
and for moving the Bishop’s 
residence there from Fulham 
Palace. 

GAINS AND LOSSES,. Results 
in the recent municipal elections 
in England and Wales were: 
Conservatives, net gains 625; 
Independents, net gains 37; 
Labour, net losses 652; Liberals, 
net losses 1; and Communists, 
net losses 9. 

In order to hasten the recon¬ 
struction of the City of London, 
the Court of Common Council has 
applied for 272 acres in the City 
to be made subject to compulsory 
purchase. 


Youth News Reel 


GIFT TO SCOUTS. Scouts 
from all parts of the British Isles 
will be able to camp at Bryn- 
bach, a beautiful camp-site near 
Denbigh in North Wales, which 
has recently been presented to 
Imperial Headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts Association. 

Two Scouts of the 1st Samabula 
Group in Suva, Fiji—Patrol 
Leader Kupsami and Scout Kalika 
Prasad—have received awards 
made by the Chief Scout for 
their bravery in rescuing a boy 
from drowning .in Wain Bay, 
Suva. 

There arc just over two million 
Boy Scouts in the United States 


of America, an increase of 53 
per cent since 1939'. 

BRAVE BROWNIE. Prompt 
action by nine-year-old Rosemary 
Smithson undoubtedly saved the 
life of her younger sister, whose - 
clothing had caught fire. Rose¬ 
mary, a Brownie in the 58th 
Edinburgh Pack, has received the 
Guide Silver Cross! 

A feature of recent Boys’ Eri- 
gade Officers Training Courses 
has been the presence of many 
men returned from the Forces 
who arc eager to serve as leaders 
of the new generation of boys in 
their old Companies. 
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The Elephant is 

Wheh an attack on the Moslems 
began in Patiala, one of the 
Indian states which have been 
involved in the recent fighting 
between Moslem and Hindu, the 
Maharaja’s mahouts, or “ ele¬ 
phant boys," fled in terror. 

Prom the day of their 
departure the royal elephants 
fretted, refused all food and even 
water, and lay down seemingly 
to die. None of the palace 
officials could tempt them to 
break their fast. So the 
Maharaja ordered that all the 
refugee camps be searched for 
the twenty missing mahouts. 
This was done, and they were 
eventually found and escorted 
back to the capital under royal 
favour and protection. 

With the return of the 
mahouts the elephants immedi¬ 
ately renewed their interest in 
life and, in spite of their long 
fast, rapidly improved in eon- 

NEW BROOMS 

P. Thomas, who works for 
Finchley Council, Middlesex, 
has invented a device for prolong¬ 
ing the lives of street-sweeping 
brooms. Working on the roads of 
Finchley he has worn out over 300 
brooms in 24 years. 

His device consists of two metal 
plates which protect the brush 
of the broom against pavement 
kerbs. The Council have given 
him £15 for his invention. Previ¬ 
ously they had been using up 
brooms at the rate of 450 a year, 
and ■ the new invention will save 
about £07 a year. 

Shakespeare in the 
Home 

T overs of Shakespeare will be 
interested to .hear that Mr 
Gerald Lawrence, the actor, and 
seme of his friends have formed 
a company for the purpose of 
making gramophone records of 
certain scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays. Such passages as the 
famous, “ To be, or not to be ” 
Soliloquy in Hamlet have been 
recorded in the past by celebrated 
Shakespearian actors and act¬ 
resses, but never complete scenes. 

We may now look forward to 
sitting in comfort at our firesides 
and listening to the delightfully 
amusing conversation of Bully 
Bottom and- his merry crew. 

Schoolteachers, too, will be 
interested in the new venture, 
for the opportunity of hearing 
some of the great scenes pro¬ 
perly spoken in the classroom 
opens up fresh prospects in the 
teaching of Shakespeare. 


a Faithful Friend 

dition. Now they are eating 
normally and are able to take 
exercise once more. 

This affection of the elephant 
for his mahout is not exceptional. 
Livy, the Roman historian, 
describes how Hannibal’s ele¬ 
phants were only induced to 
cross the River Rhone because 
the oldest among them saw her 
keeper cross the bridge of sway¬ 
ing rafts and trusted him enough 
to be coaxed to follow, thus 
leading the way for the baggage 
train. The Maharaja’s elephants 
have had a happier fate than 
Hannibal’s who followed their 
keepers until, all but two, they 
perished in the extreme cold of 
the Alps. 

Many people think of the 
trained elephant only as an 
industrious and intelligent 
worker. He is also an ex¬ 
ceptionally faithful and affeet- 
tionate friend. 

A Blow on the 
Bimbonifono 

]^£any strange old musical wind 
instruments are to be seen 
in the collection of 317 recently 
presented by Mr Adam Carse to 
the LCC Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, London. Some of 
them have queer names, too. 
There is the bimbonifono, the 
sarrusophone, the chalemie, the 
buccin, and the shofar. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent spoke at 
the presentation ceremony, and 
some of these queer instruments 
were played. The purpose of the 
collection is to illustrate the de¬ 
velopment of wind instruments; 
modern examples are also shown. 

Other curiosities ■ are the 
obsolete serpent and ophicleide, 
and a walking-stick flute—for 
musical hikers. There are horns 
of all kinds—hunting, coach, post, 
and basset horns, saxhorns, fliigel 
horns, and Swiss Alpine horns. 

This rare collection will prove 
of great interest to students of 
the history of music. 

AIMING HIGHER 

A lan Paterson, one of the British 
“ hopes ” for the Olympic high 
jump, intends to change his jump¬ 
ing style. At present he uses the 
Western Roll, where the jumper Is 
on his side as he clears the bar. 
Alan believes, however, that by 
adopting the straddle method, in 
which the jumper faces the ground, 
as he goes over, he can surpass 
the 0 feet 7j inches which is his 
best jump so far. The straddle 
method involves much more 
physical strain, and for that reason 
Alan has not yet used it. 



Two Bright 
Boys 

Paul Anthony of Hendon, Middlesex, 
is only seven, but he is already an 
accomplished organist, and on the left 
we see him giving a recital on the 
theatre organ to the boys and girls 
of a local Cinema Club. 

On the right is 13-year-old Robin 
Constable, of Ba.lmerino, Fife, .who 
is a weather reporter for the Meteo¬ 
rological Office. As mentioned in the 
C N last week, he has been provided 
with a rain gauge by the Air Ministry, 
and his recordings are published in 
the official monthly reports. 

I 

i ! 



The Cockle Women 

Llanrhidian Sands in South Wales is Britain’s biggest cockle centre, and hundreds of local women 
ride across the broad sands on donkeys or in pony carts to gather the harvest left by the ebbing 
tide. They carry rakes and baskets, and two of the women in this picture are balancing their 

sieves on their heads. 


TRIAL BY JURY 

]yjR C. H. N. Davenport, who 
lives in the ancient town of 
Stamford, on the borders of 
Lincolnshire and Northampton¬ 
shire, is not liable to receive a 
jury summons, like so many 
householders. His family was 
exempted from such service by 
Edward III. 

This is quite exceptional, 
though many citizens are excused 
jury service if they apply for ex¬ 
emption. These include clergy¬ 
men, lawyers, doctors, service 
men, and certain Civil servants 
and local government officers. - 

A registered elector who is 
under 65, and possesses certain 
other qualifications, is now liable 
for jury service; but from 
January 1, 1948, the age of 
exemption will be reduced from 
65 to 60. 

Though serving on a jury is a 
citizen’s duty, it is also a privilege 
—the privilege of assisting in the 
judgment of one’s fellow men. 

The precise origin of the 
system of trial by jury in Eng¬ 
land is a little obscure. Accord¬ 
ing to the historian J. R. Green, 
the system in regard to criminal 
cases originated with the Assize 
of Clarendon (1166), in Henry 
II’s reign. 



The Saint on 
the Stamp 

A little bit late in the day, 
Italy is issuing stamps to 
commemorate the sixth centen¬ 
ary of the birth, of her patron 
saint, Catherine of Siena. 

Saint Catherine was bom on 
March 25, 1347, the daughter of 
a dyer, and died in April, 1380. 
A writer on Church history and 
doctrine, she was the reputed 
author of many prayers and a 
great advocate of peace. 

In this new series the eight- 
lire stamp shows St Catherine 
carrying her cross and a flower 
against a background of old 
cathedrals. Translated, the in¬ 
scription runs, I go crying peace, 
peace, peace. The 25-lire stamp 
shows the Saint with a seated 
Scribe who is taking down her 
words, and the wording reads. 
After the tempest the Lord will 
give us quiet weather. 

ROYAL RESIDENCE 

Ay indi.ES! iAM Moor, future home 
' of Princess Elizabeth, stands 
In fifty acres of delightful grounds, 
in the heart of what used to be 
Windsor Forest. (The forest was 
120 miles long and 30 miles wide 
in Tudor days.) It is appropriate 
that our beloved Princess, as 
future head of the House of 
Windsor, should there have her 
first home of her own. 

Young Monkey 

A link with Robert Louis 
Stevenson has been broken 
by the passing of Mr Thomas 
Cockburn, of Edinburgh, in his 
96th year. Mr Cockburn once 
acted as Latin tutor to the youth¬ 
ful R. L. S. and often used to 
say how difficult a pupil he was. 
Usually when the tutor entered 
his house he would find Steven¬ 
son sitting on the back of a chair 
scribbling and was on no account 
allowed to go on with the Latin 
lesson until he had listened to 
the latest literary effort of the 
budding writer. “ Just a young 
monkey,” Mr. Cockburn would 
say, smiling at the recollection. 

Mr Cockburn was himself one 
of the finest linguists in the 
world, and was reputed to have 
studied over 40 languages. 


GOOD WORK 

T ondon schoolboys and girls are 
keeping up their record for 
collecting the waste paper that 
industry needs. In a recent 
salvage drive held In Hornsey, 12 
of the 27 tons of waste paper 
obtained was collected by school- 
children, while to similar drives 
held irr Hampstead and St Pancras, 
the young people of those boroughs 
contributed a total of eleven and 
a half tons. 

The enthusiasm of these young 
Londoners is a splendid example 
to everyone. 

While Mother 
Works 

While mothers are making 1 
clothes for other people in a 
new seven and a half acre model 
factory in York Road, Leeds, 
the clothes of their own babies 
and toddlers will be washed and 
ironed in the firm’s laundry. 

This scientifically equipped Day 
Nursery is the idea of Mr J. 
Harold Epstone, the firm’s 
Managing Director, and the 
Leeds Corporation Health Com¬ 
mittee have agreed to co-operate 
in staffing it. This innovation 
will be the first of its kind in 
which a local authority will co¬ 
operate with industry. It will 
also mean a saving to the rate¬ 
payers ! 

Every child will be examined 
on admission to ensure that no 
infection is carried into the 
Nursery. There will be a bath¬ 
room, and the latest air-con¬ 
ditioned apparatus will ensure an 
even temperature in changing 
climatic conditions. 

WASH & BRUSH UP 

‘P'ROM America comes news of a 
300-foot-long washing machine 
that can clean TOO railway engines 
in a day. 

The locomotive is shunted into 
a bristling array of brushes and 
jets to get its daily wash and 
brush-up. Eight brushes clean the 
sides with oxalic acid; then the 
engine moves on and jets of steam 
and water clean the wheels and 
under part. 

Finally comes polishing by eight 
more brushes on arms—and the 
locomotive emerges from the giant 
washer bright and shining. 
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Fanfare Rehearsal 

Trumpeters at Kneller Hall, the Royal Military School of Music, 
rehearse the fanfare which will greet Princess Elizabeth and 
Lieutenant Mountbatten on their wedding day. 


Why Do We Wear These Hats? 

as some of its responsible 
servants wear it still, and we 


4 

All the News! 

Jn spite of the fate of the cat 
in the adage, curiosity is a 
virtue and a habit that has 
raised man to his high estate. 

By using every means of satis¬ 
fying his curiosity, the average 
man has become self-reliant and 
so far happier than, say, his 
great-grandfather. All of us to¬ 
day can read and so get to know 
a thousand times more about 
what others are doing or think¬ 
ing than when the . ear was the 
chief means of information. 

All over our islands today the 
newspaper is playing a very 
great part in satisfying our 
natural curiosity. 

How vast is the number and 
the diversity' of Britain's news¬ 
papers is vividly set forth in a 
book by Viscount Camrose, him¬ 
self the editor of a newspaper 
which started a revolution in the 
practice of bringing the world’s 
news to Everyman, for the Daily 
Telegraph was the first London 
daily newspaper priced at a 
penny. .. 

Lord Camrose was moved to 
compile this fascinating volume, 
British Newspapers and Their 
Controllers (Cassell, 8s 6d), 
because some politicians have 
been accusing those who serve 
the nation by supplying it with 
its newspapers of using their 
position to influence unduly the 
opinions of their readers. In 
fact, a Royal Commission is now 
inquiring into this question. ' 

The Customer Decides 

The facts in this exhaustive 
and most interesting book supply 
information the Royal Com¬ 
mission is seeking, and the chief 
fact is that in this business of 
supplying and presenting news 
the journalist is the real force 
that counts. Lord Northcliffe 
who, by issuing the Daily Mail at 
a halfpenny, made our nation 
newspaper - minded half a 
century ago, was himself a 
journalist who knew, no man 
better, that for a newspaper to 
succeed it must follow the 
traditional rule that the customer 
is always right. He demands 
news, exciting news maybe, but 
news wholly true, not coloured 
by the personal views of the 
writer or the man who employs 
him. After all, the average 
Briton thinks for himself. 

Today, most of those who con¬ 
trol the vast organisations 
essential for cheap and well- 
informed newspapers, have been 
news gatherers and editors 
themselves. In his pages, Lord 
. Camrose narrates many amusing 
stories about these very human 
persons. He ranges over the 
whole field of newspaperdom in 
these islands, and this book is a 
history and an up-to-date record 
of a highly-skilled craft. 


Ballet Film 



|The Little Ballerina, a film of 
special interest to children, is 
generally released this week. The 
heroine, young Yvonne Marsh, is 
here shown with Margot Fonteyn. 


the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is a dress parade of 
men’s clothes during 600 years. 

The parade begins about the 
time that the Black Prince was 
the national hero, but here we 
have to depend on the brass 
rubbings of their attire left on 
their tombs, the armoured knight 
and the priest in his vest¬ 
ments. But with them are three 
casts of figures in Henry VII’s 
Chapel at Westminster which 
are more lifelike, and one of 
these, though portly, is quite 
worldly. We approach firmer 
ground with the 17th century, 
and, though perforce skipping 
the gay Elizabethans find our¬ 
selves at home in history when 
James I came down from 
Scotland. 

Ironside and Cavalier 

Then the tale awakens with 
England’s one Civil War between 
King and Commonwealth, Here 
not face to face but back 
to back are the Ironsides and 
the Cavalier. The Ironside wears 
the buff coat he had at the 
Battle of Naseby, coming almost 
to his knees and tough enough 
to turn any sword thrust, and a 
sword belt of leather. The 
Cavalier is all that a .Cavalier 
should be, upturned black 
moustache, and small pointed 
beard; with doublet and hose of 
quilted satin, needlepoint lace 
collar, embroidered gauntlet gloves 
and sash, and buckled shoes. 
The Roundhead's boots were 
borrowed from Harrods: they 
don’t make them today. 
h In the 17tlr century, too, the 
French fashions are coming in 
and though the cloth is still fine 
woollen, it is trimmed with gilt 
braid, and the coat is 'shaped to 
the figure; and now begins the 
reign of the waistcoat, very 
French with gilt buttons. At its 
finest the waistcoat on the Court 
suit sets the fashion that still 
endures; it is silk or satin, and 
the blue breeches match the 
coat. Little altered, it might 
still figure at the King's levee. 

But now .we come to the times 
of Queen Victoria; and if one 
emblem of them is more 
imperishable than another it is 
the top hat. Here wearing it, is ’ 
Thomas Coutts of Coutts Bank, 


begin to remember the dear lost 
days of long ago when small boys 
called after the man in the 
street: “ Where did you get that 
hat?” 

Thomas Coutts wore it as he 
- wore his woollen breeches and 
high leather gaiters with all the 
sobriety of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. But his was not the 
only “ stove pipe ” as it was 
named as the top hat became 
taller and more generous of 
brim. Here is one of the 
dandies wearing it with an air, 
and beneath 
his chin the 
linen stock, the 
forerunner of 
the collar, and 
the flowered 
waistcoat that 
Disraeli 
sported, a n d 
the malacca 
cane. Last of 
these storied 
waxworks is 
that of a 
Colonial Gov¬ 
ernor, before 
the days of 
Dominions, but very proud and 
grand, with coat of silk, court’ 
breeches to match, and . the 
stiffest of stocks. That we are 
sorry to find is the last of the 
effigies, but the walls are hung 
with pictures and photographs, 
in which may be discerned the 
arrival of the umbrella, and of 
sports attire as signified by the 
first ” boater,” the straw hat. 

Braking the Liner 

r £'HE British liner, Accra, now on 
her, maiden voyage to West 
Africa, is the first ship in the 
world, to be fitted with brakes. 
The brakes, which are air- 
operated, are fitted to each main 
’ engine, the purpose being to 
increase the rapidity with which 
* the engines can be brought from 
full speed ahead to stop, and full 
speed astern. 

During her trials the Accra 
described the normal safety 
manoeuvres, but reduced the dis¬ 
tance usually required for each 
manoeuvre by more than seven 
lengths of the liner. 



T he Children' 



Ready to Fight 


I n’ the desert,” said Lord 
Montgomery to the men of 
Alamein at their rc-union last 
month, " we fought for the stan¬ 
dards of honesty, team Work, 
hard work, and a high sense of 
duty. \Vc must fight for them 
again today . . . standing firmly 
for honesty against black market 
dealings, for team work and 
loyalty, for hard work for the 
good of our country, and for a 
spirit of attack and enthusiasm." 
Thus did the Field-Marshal sum¬ 
marise the new battle to save 
Britain and the British way of 
life. He urged every Eighth 
Army man to be a " strong 
point ” in the nation, declaring, 
“ What we did in the early 40’s 
to save ourselves from Hitler we 
can do in the late 40's to save 
ourselves from debt and short¬ 
age.” 


T 


True Sport 


ms battle will be a grim one. 
Temporarily it means that 
our standards of living must bo 
reduced in order that more goods 
may be exported, and fewer 
pounds be needed to pay for 
those we use at home. This fight 
means restrictions in food and 
clothes, and in the customary 
comforts of life. Houses will be 
harder to get, and expenditure 
on the reconstruction of our 
national life slowed down. Until 
we bridge the gap between what 
we buy and what we sell there 
can be no rest from work and 
anxiety. 


Lord Wavell was in¬ 
stalled as Chancellor of 
Aberdeen University, not long 
ago, he spoke of the part Sport 
should play in our lives, urging 
that we should be players rather 
than lookers-on. 

" Wo have in some respects 
fallen into the Roman mood,” he 
said. “ Professional football is 
nowadays an exhibition of skill 
before a vast crowd, the greater 
proportion of whom are merely 
spectators and seldom or never 
play. . . . The standard of play 
in almost all games is now so 
high that the true amateur — 
that is, the man who plays only 
in his spare time and for his own 
amusement—has little or no 
chance in competition. . . . 
Finally, many games arc now a 
medium for gambling. Football 
pools, in particular, waste time, 
money, and man-power.” 

These arc vise words. Wo 
must become what our fore¬ 
fathers were ; players of games 
for. the love of them, not mere 
watchers of professional prow¬ 
ess, or worse, gamblers. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


T.\ Victorian days a daily reading 
of the family Bible was a 
common practice in Britain’s 
homes. 


VWb arc truly on our mettle, and 
™ as Cromwell remarked in 
his day, “ the engagement is very 
difficult.” This fight has not the 
glamour of the warfare which 
began so victoriously at Alamein, 
but it calls for the same dedica¬ 
tion of purpose. The hard facts 
of economics which now con¬ 
front us do not yield to sudden 
brave assaults. This light will be 
won only by. dogged, daily hard 
work, by national thrift, and'the 
tightening of belts ; and wo are 
all in this fight, every one of us. 


Mrs Geoffrey Fisher, wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
told an audience at Kingston-on- 
Thames the other day that 
though she was one of twelve 
children, her mother, who was 
not well-to-do, allowed nothing 
to interfere with her family 
reading or her daily private study 
of the Bible. 


We are apt to complain that 
we have no time for some things, 
but we would all do yell to 
follow the example . of Mrs 
Fisher’s mother. 


, JUST AN IDEA 
In the words of Edward Young, 
Time 'wasted is existence, used is 


life. 


r T’o sustain this fight, however, 
the nation needs spiritual 
help and guidance. Sir Stafford 
Cripps wishes that Britain 
“ could refresh its heart and 
mind with a deep draught of 
Christian faith,” and it is a wish 
that is surely rcrcchoed by all 
who would see this country rise 
once more to its full greatness ; 
for sick at heart this country 
most assuredly is, and sick at 
heart she will remain until she 
once again holds fast to the faith 
which lias sustained her through 
the centuries. 



Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If a scrapbook is 
a boxer’s diary 


HOME IS BEST 

Tr was the policy of the good 
old gentleman to make his 
children feel that home was the 
happiest place in the world ; 
and I value this delicious liome r 
feeling as one of the choicest 
gifts a parent can bestow. 


Washington Irving 


jypLK is the key to children's 
health. But it mustn’t turn. 

El 

JpLOATtSC, shops are to be banned 
on the Broads. People may not 
sink their money in them 

a 

American’s arc to have meatless 
days. It will make them realise 
that the times are out of joint. 

0 

(JOill-: people always like to talk ever 
things. Especially over a cap 
of tea. 

0 

punk soap brings out the natural 
beauty of the hair. But why 
not leave it in ? 
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THINGS SAID < 

J believe in boys’ clubs be¬ 
cause they provide a sound 
democratic group in which to 
grow up. Through membership 
a boy learns self-discipline and 
self-reliance and to give rather 
than to get. Lord Montgomery 

'yim duty of all is to regard 
with special attention all 
Britishers who choose to remain 
in India as its faithful servants. 
They must be free from every 
kind of insult or disregard. 

Mr Gandhi 

M ake the best of everything, 
think bad of no one, and 
be thankful for all mercies. 

Mrs Baker of Denham 
on her xootlt birthday 

"The Americans took but little 
when they emigrated from 
Europe except what they stood 
up in and what they had in their 
souls. Winston Churchill 

—•*+— 

Women of the North 

Tx laying the foundation stone 
of the nc\v St Mary’s College, 
Barham, Princess Elizabeth 
saw a dream coming true. This 
ancient university has been for 
■fifty years a liappy partnership 
between men and women, but a 
spacious home of their own above 
the River Wear has been the 
hope of generations of young 
women of the North, With a 
magnificent view of Cathedral 
and Castle, the new College will 
rise in simple splendour as a 
home of sound learning and true 
fellowship. 

As the Princess remarked, 
women can prove that “ there 
need be no conflict between the 
part they want to play in the 
world and their traditional’duties 
in the home.” To this vital link 
between women’s rights and 
duties young women of education 
have a distinct contribution to 
make,, and from the North we 
can expect a never-ending flow 
of both wisdom and womanly 
commouscnsc. 


ditor’s Table 

Jr is hard to gel variety in sand¬ 
wiches. Harder still to gel meal. 
0 

J£ovn to Rebuild Blitzed Towns, 
• says a headline. Then others 
can move also. 

Q 

You cannot sell medicine over a 
counter like stamps , says a 
doctor. Unless it is slicking plaster. 
0 

go.ME people want a larger cut out 
of the national cake at the 
expense of others. Some take the 
cake. 



fJUl'S arc being sold at high prices. 
They are bound to drop. 
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Happy Ending 

long ago two women 
medical workers who, 18 
years ago, became pen-friends 
through the C N, met each 
other for the first time. 

They' arc Mrs Olga Cohen of 
South Africa and Miss Jean 
Paterson of Edinburgh. In 1929, 
when they were both eleven- 
year-old schoolgirls, they read 
in the C N about the Children’s 
League of Nations which the C N 
was then strongly supporting. 
They were both interested in 
international friendship among 
children so they joined the 
CLN and obtained each other’s 
address. Thus Olga Grusd of 
the Transvaal—as she then was 
—and Jean Paterson of Scotland 
began their long pen-friendship. 

Both went in for medicine 
when they left school. Olga 
became a physiotherapist and 
Jean a medico-social worker. 
Both served in the war. 

Their recent meeting was for 
them, they write, an historic 
occasion, and they express their 
gratitude to the C N “ for having 
introduced us to each other and 
making possible a friendship 
which has become so much more 
enriched by this happy climax.”. 


PIPE DOWN 

Mot long ago in Southend the 
Wartime air-raid siren was 
sounded to warn the public that 
they were using too much elec¬ 
tricity. It was effective, for 
, within three minutes consump¬ 
tion of electricity dropped by 
2500 kilowatts. 

This idea, however, is not one 
to be encouraged, or we should 
have someone wanting tile sirens 
sounded when it was time to go 
to school—and some folks we 
know would like an “ All clear ” 
when it was time to start clearing 
their desks to go home ; and the 
next suggestion might be for 
" alerts ” for bedtimes for dif¬ 
ferent ages, starting at seven 
o’clock (or is it eight ?) for scven- 
ycar-okls. That wouldn’t do at 
all ; the “ banshee wailings,” as 
Mr Churchill called the sirens, I 
woidd be worse than in wartime, 
both outdoors and in. 
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Growing Up as a Royal 
Princess 


\Jext week a great event takes place at Westminster. Abbey; 
* ’ there, within walls that have witnessed so many historic scenes, 
the Heiress to Britain’s Throne is to be married. 


Princess Elizabeth is 
by nature an intelligent 
and charming young lady, 
but from her childhood it 
was realised that she 
might one day have to 
assume the responsibili¬ 
ties of Queenship, and so 
it was impossible for her 
to grow up like any other 
carefree schoolgirl. 

Taught at home, her 
lesson hours were between 
9.15 to 5.30 daily—and 
there is not much 
chance for idleness when one is 
the only pupil! 

The Princess made great pro¬ 
gress in her work. She can speak 
French fluently; even at 13 she 
could speak it well enough to be 
able to greet M. Lebrun, Presi¬ 
dent of France, in French. She 
is also an accomplished pianist 
and a music-lover. 

She was an out-of-doors girl, 
too, and became an expert horse¬ 
woman. At swimming, when she 
was 13, she won the Bath Club 
Children’s Challenge Shield for 
girls of 9 to 14. 

The student Princess had many 
hobbies; photography was her 
favourite, but next came collect¬ 
ing stamps, and she was fond 
of gardening. She and her sister. 
Margaret were both interested 
in bird life and kept a keen look¬ 
out in the grounds of Royal 
Lodge, Windsor, for unusual bird- 
visitors. They compiled a long 
list of them. Princess Elizabeth 
also had an aviary of budgerigars 
and a canary called Sandy. And. 
of course, there were Duke and 
Jane, Welsh Corgi terriers. 

Playing Aladdin 

The two Princesses loved pro¬ 
ducing plays, and every year from 
1941 to 1944 they helped to write 
and put on Christmas panto¬ 
mimes at Windsor. They took 
parts themselves, and once when 
Princess Elizabeth played Aladdin 
she shared most of the scenes 
with a Mother Twankey who was 
a 16-year-old boy in the supply 
department of Windsor Castle. 

Guiding was another great 
interest. Princess Elizabeth be¬ 
came a Guide when she was 


eleven. Later she became 
a Sea Ranger and is now 
the Chief Ranger. 

When she was 13 she 
had her own sitting-room, 
with a bureau, gramo¬ 
phone, and radio—but 
she had to keep it tidy 
herself. She was used 
to this notion of tidiness, 
for ever since she had 
been tiny she had had to 
make her own bed! 

During the war our 
Princess was a busy young 
lady indeed. As well as her 
ordinary educational work, she 
•began to perform public duties, 
of ■ which perhaps the one she 
liked best was when she joined 
in the fun of a Guides’ Camp in 
Wales. In 1940 she made her 
first broadcast, to British 
children evacuated overseas. 

Army Service 

When she became really grown¬ 
up she insisted on joining the 
wartime ATS, and she made it 
clear that she wished to have 
exactly the same treatment as 
her comrades. She joined a 
Mechanical Transport Training 
Centre and learned how to drive 
and repair Service vehicles. And 
so the Heiress to the Throne of 
all the Britains was seen with 
grimy hands, lying under a truck 
or changing its big' wheels—as 
Mr S. Evelyn Thomas tells us 
in the interesting booklet Our 
Princess Weds, which he has 
published at 2s 6d. She enjoyed 
every minute of it as Hon Second 
Subaltern Princess Elizabeth, 
Army Number 230873. 

Another incident recorded by 
Mr Thomas well illustrates her 
bold and sympathetic character. 
At a Guides' reception in South 
Africa she noticed some Girl 
Guides in a bus who were being- 
kept apart from the others. 
Officials told her they were lepers. 
“Oh, how terribly sad,” exclaimed 
the Princess and at once went to 
chat with the poor leper girls. 

She is marrying a splendid 
young sailor in Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten, and the whole 
world will wish the young pair 
every happiness. 



Dr Atomic 
Pile 

Qut of the atomic pile, several 
of which are now being built 
in Britain, a new and revolu¬ 
tionary method of healing sick 
bodies is being worked out. This 
consists of the evolution of radio¬ 
active elements—just those ele¬ 
ments which the body requires. 

This new science is still in its 
infancy,* and new techniques are 
being worked out by scientists. 
To restore the lost tone of our 
organs in the future we may 
simply swallow a meal containing 
a radio-active, substance which 
will do in a few hours what would 
require months or even years by 
orthodox methods of healing. 

Phosphorus, iron, zinc, copper, 
manganese, and so on, are ele¬ 
ments which the body needs in 
small amounts. Scientists have 
found that by exposing them to 
the ' intense radiation of an 
atomic pile they become tem¬ 
porarily radio-active, and when 
assimilated into the body it is 
possible to tell just what their 
function is. 

The elements are not spread 
over the body indiscriminately, 
but certain sorts congregate in 
certain organs where they per¬ 
form their function. With sensi¬ 
tive detecting instruments it is 
possible to trace the wanderings, 
for example, radio-active phos¬ 
phorus before it finally settles 
down. 

A Million Cases 
of Apples 

Qctobep. is apple-blossom time 
in New Zealand, and apple- 
growers have been looking at the 
blossoms and saying that if the 
weather is favourable they will 
be able to pick five million 
■ bushels of apples between 
February and May of next year. 

If shipping sprxe is available 
New Zealand will have a 
million bushel cases of apples 
to send to Britain. This year 
there were plenty of apples in 
the Dominion, but all the 
refrigerated space on the ships 
was needed for butter and frozen 
meat, so the apples had to remain 
in New Zealand. 

Next year there should be 
more ships available. A million 
cases of apples from New Zea¬ 
land would be equal to a pound 
of apples for every man, 
woman, and child in Britain. 


Achievement 

NTo vain man matures, lie makes 
too much new wood ; 

His blooms are too thick for the 
fruit to be good : 

Tis the modest man ripens, tis 
lie that achieves. 

Just what’s needed of sunshine 
and shade lie receives ; 

Grapes, to mellow, require the 
cool dark of their leaves. 

James Russell Lowell 


EVERYONE LIKES PRAISE 

\Y/e public men arc supposed 
vv to be indifferent to praise 
or blame, but no one can be 
really indifferent to kind words 
honestly meant; I think the 
■ older one gets the more tlic kind 
words count for. Braise is a 
stimulant in youth, but it is a 
solace in old age. John Bright 
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Sheep ready to be dipped are here being driven 
down from the Cumberland hills near Penrith 


THIS ENGLAND 
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Looking For the 
Weather 

Weather news is important 
news for every part of the 
world. For "Britain the' Atlantic 
holds the key to advance in¬ 
formation, and weather ships are 
now stationed there to collect 
the news. For Canada the re¬ 
mote lands inside the Arctic 
Circle are to be explored by nine 
new weather stations. 

During the war, six such 
stations were built, to make 
possible the more, efficient 
weather forecasts needed for the 


Who Was He ? 


© 


Picture-Story of a Great Composer 


©This ROOM.NOW A museum; 
IS PART OF THE HOUSE IN BONN, 
IN WHICH HE WAS BORN ON 
DECEMBER 16.1770 


jL-Ji 




©When the french 

BOMBARDED VIENNA IN 1309 
HE HID IN A CELLAR. COTTON¬ 
WOOL IN HIS EARS, FEARFUL 
THAT THE NOISE WOULD FURTHER 
INCREASE HIS DEAFNESS. 


MS LIFE WAS DEVOTED TO 
MUSIC AND ITS COMPOSITION.V/E 
SHOW HIM,AGEO SEVENTEEN, 
PLAYING IN MOZART'S HOUSE 
IN VIENNA. . 




©Me DID 8ECOME TOTALLY 

deaf; but was nevertheless 

ONE OF THE WORLD'5 GREATEST 
COMPOSERS. HE DIED ON 
MARCH 26)1827. 

WHO WAS HE ? 

St f BACK PACi 


training of Commonwealth air¬ 
men In Canada, and for the ferry¬ 
ing of • American bombers to 
Britain through Montreal. Be¬ 
cause of the great advance then 
made in forecasting methods and 
equipment, forecasts for ordinary 
Canadians are now vastly im¬ 
proved 

News in Advance 

From these “ looking posts ” 
Canada hopes to give her citizens 
two days’ notice of approaching 
weather. Fishermen, lumber¬ 
men, and traders who depend so 
much on the weather will be able 
to plan their journeys accord¬ 
ingly. Moie exact seasonal fore¬ 
casts will be given for forest fire 
and flood control, heavy industry, 
highways and railways and lake 
shipping. Local offices will 
undertake special services, such 
as preparing educational 
material, weather summaries, and 
so on. The Canadian farmer 
especially will be grateful for 
weather news. 

By teletype and radio these 
new weather stations in the 
Arctic will be linked with 1200 
other Canadian “ looking posts ” 
where four times each day 
observers plot their observations. 
By code transmission numbers 
this data is collected by the 
Canadian Meteorological Office 
which thus builds up a weather 
map of Canada. 

The United States and Russia 
are also joining in this weather 
forecasting so that ultimately a 
world weather map can be pro¬ 
duced automatically by facsimile 
machines each day, giving in¬ 
formation of vital importance for 
operating the world's air routes. 


These 

_^n eight - month - old terrier 
created quite a sensation 
some time ago when it was 
rescued lour miles out at sea off 
Dover after, it is believed, more 
than 24 hours in the water. This 
was certainly a stout perform¬ 
ance, and well illustrates the 
surprising toughness and endur¬ 
ance which many creatures show 
in adverse circumstances. 

Of all the trials an animal may 
have to face, lack of food and 
water is probably the most 
common, and some astonishing 
feats have been recorded. 
During the war, for example, dogs 
were often buried under debris 
for as long as a fortnight, yet 

A 1400-Year-Old 

.TfnE best Anglo-Saxon drinking 
vessel ever found in England 
has been presented to the British 
Museum. It is the well-known 
sixth-century Castle Eden vase, 
so called from the place in Dur¬ 
ham where it was found about 
1775 by a labourer who was 
hedging and ditching. Castle 
Eden Hall had then not long 
been built by Rowland Burdon, 
the great-great-grandfather of the 
lady who has made this gift. 

A manuscript written by Row¬ 
land Burdon in 1790 describes 
how this frail object was found, 
together with a human skeleton, 
the mouth of the vessel tilted 
towards that of the skull. Pre¬ 
sumably they had been buried in 
this position. 


Animals Can Take It 


were rescued alive. Cats also 
can go without food for surpris¬ 
ingly long periods, and one was 
rescued from a cellar in a London 
house in which it had been 
bricked up accidentally for a 
whole month, f 

Some creatures, of course, are 
specially equipped to withstand 
long fasts. A gap of six to nine 
months between meals is not con¬ 
sidered unusual for some of the 
larger snakes, and common land 
tortoises can also go for long- 
periods without food. A well- 
known scientist has recorded, too, 
the astonishing case of a carp 
which lived for four years 
despite the fact that it had no 

Drinking Vessel 

The drinking vessel is seven 
and a half inches tall and is of 
pale green glass, 'ornamented with 
hollow glass lobes or horns on 
the sides. Known, therefore, as 
claw-beakers, vessels of this kind 
are believed to have been made in 
northern France and the Rhine¬ 
land. They will not stand up¬ 
right easily, even on a flat sur¬ 
face, possibly because they were 
intended to be drained at one 
draught. 

In ancient Anglo-Saxon records 
Castle Eden is mentioned as 
Jodene or Yoden. One chronicle 
says that it was given by Bishop 
Cutheard to Ealfrid, the son of 
Britulfinc, who had fled from 
pirates and implored the bishop 
to give him lands. 


mouth and was totally blind. 
During all that time its only food 
was minute marine life and 
minerals present in the water, 
and the fish somehow managed 
to divert these from the. gill 
clefts, through which it breathed, 
into the food system. 

Another common ordeal in the 
animal world is exposure to 
extremes of temperature, and in 
this connection the hardiness of 
some creatures is unbelievable. 
Last winter, in this country, for 
example, some newly-born lambs 
were found frozen to the ground, 
yet were successfully reared. On 
occasions American glass snakef 
have been received at the New 
York Zoo so completely frozen 
that they could be handled like 
walking sticks; nevertheless, they 
always recovered after being 
thawed out. At the other extreme, 
living creatures have been found 
in a thermal spring in Wyoming 
which was too hot for a man to 
put his hand in. 

For all-round toughness, how¬ 
ever, the palm must be awarded 
to the lung-fishes of Africa, 
Australia, and South America'. 
When the rivers in which these 
unusual fish live become dry, the 
creatures excavate pear-shaped 
cavities in the mud and then 
stop breathing through their gills 
like normal fish, using instead 
the auxiliary lungs with which 
they are equipped. Curled up in 
their self-made prisons they live 
for months—even years—without 
eating or moving until the rivers 
flow again. 
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A Writer’s Heroic 
Struggle 

t ^ letter from "Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr Craig, his banker in 
.Galashiels, recently presented to 
that town by ex-Provost W. 
Rutherford, is particularly, in¬ 
teresting, for it was written just 
after the failure of the Edin¬ 
burgh publishing firm in which 
Scott had an interest. 

He was in great financial diffi¬ 
culties, and wrote: 

“The most unexpected failure 
of Messrs Constable and Co has 
thrown my affairs into such 
immediate perplexity that, with 
the perfect confidence of being 
able to do justice to every human 
being, I have been compelled to 
ask for time for doing so.” 

Had he wished, Scott could 
have taken the easy way out by 
declaring himself bankrupt and 
thus getting rid of his obligations. 
But this Scott refused to do. 

Instead he chose the honour¬ 
able course. Telling his creditors 
he thought that by devoting the 
rest of his life to their service, 
he could pay to the last farthing. 

Adversity as a Tonic 

The pages of his Journal 
written at the time reflect some¬ 
thing of the indomitable spirit 
of the great novelist. “ I wili not 
yield without a fight for it,” he 
wrote. “It is odd, when I set 
myself to work doggedly, as Dr 
Johnson would say, I am ex¬ 
actly the same man as ever I was 
—neither low-spirited nor ‘ dis¬ 
trait.’ In prosperous times I 
have felt my fancy and powers 
of language flag, but adversity is 
to me at least a tonic and a 
bracer: the fountain is awakened 
from its inmost recesses, as if. the 
spirit of affliction had troubled 
it in his passage.” 

Before he died in 1832, at his 
beloved Abbotsford, Scott had 
wiped off more than half the 
debt. The -remainder was pro¬ 
duced by the copyrights of his 
books after his death. All the 
time his health was failing, but 
even during his periods of illness 
he continued to work at high 
pressure. In all the annals of 
literature there is no nobler story 
of a writer's indomitable courage 
in the face of adversity. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD—A Picture Version of the Immortal Story by Charles Dickens 



David refused to go with the Murdstones and 
so Aunt Betsey became his guardian. She took 
him to Canterbury to place him at Dr Strong’s 
school. Poor David knew very little and was 
put in the lowest form, but Dr Strong, the 
headmaster, was a kindly, rather dreamy old 
gentleman, much liked by the boys, and David 
settled down happily.. 


During the term David lived in Canterbury at But David could not like Mr Wickfield’s clerk, David’s schooldays passed happily, but he 
the house of Aunt Betsey’s lawyer, Mr Wickfield. crafty Uriah Heep. “ I’m a very ’umble person, was worried about Mr Wickfield’s drinking 
He was a widower, a pleasant gentleman but Master Copperfield,” Uriah whined. “ My habits and scheming Uriah Heep gaining 
intemperate. He was devoted to his only mother is likewise a very ’umble person. We more and more control over Mr Wick- 
daughter, Agnes, whom he called his “ house- live in a ’umble abode, but we have much to field’s business. When David left school his 
keeper.” She was a charming little girl about be thankful for.” All the while he spoke he Aunt paid for him to train as a solicitor. He 
David’s age and he grew to love her as a sister, writhed, and squeezed his hands, and David said goodbye to his beloved Agnes and her 
All his troubles were now forgotten. felt sure he was a sly hypocrite. poor weak father and departed for London. 


Many adventures await David as a young man in London. See next week's instalment 
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The Marvels of YOUNG ITALY TAKES CHARGE 

Andromeda 2000 Boys Run Tlteir Own Town 


By the C N Astronomer 

T'he constellation o£ Andromeda, 
the Chained Lady of ancient 
mythology, is now almost over¬ 
head in the evening between 
7 and 9 o’clock. Its chief stars, 
being bright, may be readily 
recognised from the star-map by 
means of Alpherat, which is at 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
Great Square of Pegasus de¬ 
scribed in the C N for August 23. 

• Alpherat, also known as Alpha 
of Andromeda, represents the 
Head of the Chained Lady. It is 
actually composed of two suns, 
each about twice the diameter of 
our Sun, and they average about 
43,700,000 miles apart. They are 
actually 4,557,000 times more 
distant than our Sun, but just 
imagine how they would appear 
to us were they in its place, each 
one shining with an intensely- 
white radiance about 30 times 
greater than our Sun. They 
revolve round a centre of gravity 
between them once in 96 days 
16 hours; thus their speed 
resembles that of Mercury round 
our Sun. Now, at intervals of 
about 48 days these great suns, 
were they in our sky, would 
appear to us far apart, one 



being, say, in the south-east and 
the other in the south-west, and 
then they would gradually appear 
to approach one another, until 
one passed below or even in front 
of the other. 


■ The bright star Gamma in 
Andromeda, also known by its 
Arabic name of Almach, is com¬ 
posed of three suns. One of these 
is a very large golden-tinted 
sun, while the other two rela¬ 
tively small ones are of a bluish 
tint and therefore have very hot 
surfaces. The larger of these 
two smaller suns radiates about 
seven times more light than our 
Sun and the other about twice 
as much as our Sun, this one, 
revolving round the other like a 
planet, once in 55 years. But 
the greatest of the three, round 
which the other two probably 
revolve, radiates from its golden 
surface about 90 times -more 
light and heat than does our 
Sun. This splendid solar system 
is about 93 light-years distant 
..from us (5,886,000 times farther 
' off than our Sun). 

Big Sun and Little Sun 

Delta in Andromeda is yet 
another star that is composed of 
two suns, binaries as astro¬ 
nomers call them, and these are 
7,900,000 times farther'away than 
our Sun. While the larger sun 
of this pair radiates about 50 
times more light than our Sun, 
the smaller one radiates only 
about one-fiftieth that of our. 
Sun, a difference which gives us 
some idea of their relative sizes. 
The small one appears to be 
rather a flaming planet revolving 
round its great central sun. 

The bright star Beta, also 
known as Miracli, is a great sun 
that radiates about 70 times more , 
light than our Sun but from a 
distance 5,443,000 times greater. 
Beta, however, possesses no com¬ 
panion bodies large enough to be 
seen from such a distance. 

G, P. M. 


In the little village of Santa Marinella, 15 miles north-west 
1 of Rome, on the Ligurian Sea coast road, is a “ Boys 
Town,” founded on lines similar to the Boys Town of 
Nebraska, which'was started by Father Flanagan 20 years ago 


and has since been made world 

L was in Santa Marinella, in 
August 1945, that a small band 
of priests, headed by Monseignor 
John Carroll-Abbing, first com¬ 
menced their great work of 
restitution, now nation-wide, 
among the homeless hordes of 
children left in the destructive 
wake of the warring nations. 
Here, aided by sympathetic 
officials of the British and United 
States Armies, was founded the 
first colony of homeless war- 
orphans. Today, over 2000 boys 
work and live in this model 
village, and so successful has 
been the venture that similar 
colonies have been organised in 
Milan, Florence, and Vicenza. 

. Save for a small supervisory 
committee of adults, led by 
Carroll-Abbing and assisted by 
the Ambassadors of the United 
States and Great Britain, the 
village is run entirely by the 
boys, whose ages vary from 8 to 
16. They have shown that they 
possess faith, courage, and a 
deep-rooted love of democracy far- 
removed from the Fascist ideas 
which were implanted by Musso¬ 
lini in the older generation. 

The Boy Judge 

The citizens of this “Boys 
Town” have their own Mayor, 
Council, and Ministers. Wrong¬ 
doers are dealt with in the Court¬ 
house, where 12-year-old Ornaldo 
Cronchi presides, with a jury of 
four, listening to the duels be¬ 
tween prosecution and defence 
with a seriousness and balance 
of justice worthy of the High 
Courts. 

The Mayor and his officials are 
elected yearly by popular vote, 
and lack of years does not pre¬ 
vent any boy from holding office. 
Various committees deal with 
Town Planning, Health, Produc¬ 
tion, Finance, and other phases 
of communal life. 


famous by films. 

The boys make their own laws 
and ensure that they are com¬ 
plied with at all times. Market 
gardening, decorative painting, 
and basket production, together 
with engineering and carpentry, 
give the boys a useful start in 
life as well as helping to bring 
in funds. All are supremely con¬ 
scious of the fact that only by 
hard work and harmony can their 
community exist and pay its way, 
ruling themselves with a deter¬ 
mination, skill, and spirit which 
might serve as an example to 
older political bodies. 

The Broadcasters 

The Santa Marinella Boys 
Choir is well known throughout 
the country and is a regular 
broadcasting feature of Radio 
Rome. The chapel, a model of 
simplicity, was designed and 
erected by the boys themselves, 
mostly from scrap salvaged from 
the nearby battlefields. 

During the war many of the 
lads voluntarily undertook to tend 
the graves of Allied soldiers who 
fell in battle, and they still de¬ 
vote a great deal of their time to 
the maintenance of graves of men 
of a dozen nations who fought 
across Italy. 

The citizens of “Boys Town ” 
are fully aware of their re¬ 
sponsibilities. They are, the 
“men of tomorrow ” in Italy,, and" 
are ready and willing to take 
their place in aiding Italy. Nor 
are they likely to forget the 
generous help that has been 
extended to them by the people 
of America and Great Britain, 
who have supplied food, cloth¬ 
ing, and money. 

In the years to come that 
generous, kindly aid will un¬ 
doubtedly prove to have been a 
fruitful investment. Meanwhile, 
Young Italy is gaining new 
strength and confidence. 


Foes of the Fisherman 


This year’s herring harvest in 
the North Sea has been de¬ 
layed and there are two opinions 
as to the cause. 

Scientists of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have 
said the delay is due to the exist¬ 
ence of swarms of countless 
millions of the tiniest ocean 
creatures, called phaeocystis, 
which, stretched across the North 
Sea, have prevented the shoals 
of.herrings from swimming south 
to their spawning grounds. The 
herrings, it has been said, en¬ 
countered these under-water 
clouds of minute ■ specks of life, 
and not liking their smell, would 
not venture to swim through 
them. 

The fishermen themselves, 
however, blamed the unusual 
numbers of dogfish for the 
shortage of herrings. So dogfish 
and phaeocystis were both under 
suspicion of trying to cheat us of 
our kippers. 

As for the individual phaeo¬ 
cystis, it is so small that it can 
be seen only under a microscope. 
It has a habit of forming round 
itself a sticky envelope so that a 
mass of unthinkable billions of 
the creatures is a jelly-like sub¬ 


stance. It has an unpleasant 
smell and the fishermen call it 
“tobacco juice ” when they find it 
in their nets. 

But the fishermen insisted that 
their real enemy was the dogfish, 
and said that they could see hun¬ 
dreds of the green eyes of these 
miniature sharks glaring up at 
them from the sea at night. 

However, the herrings have 
succeeded in evading phaeocystis 
and, or, dogfish and are now 
swarming in the usual places. 

A Gipsy Rite 

long ago a large meeting of 
gipsies carried out one of 
their ancient customs at Bever- 
stone in Gloucestershire, when 
they burned the caravan belong¬ 
ing to their dead chief. The 
gipsies came from many districts 
for the rite. 

The chief, Luke Smith, aged 
76, had been clad in his fine robes 
and buried in the churchyard of 
St Saviour’s, Tetbury. After¬ 
wards, by torchlight, his widow 
put his personal belongings intQ 
his caravan. Next, the men of 
his tribe painted the caravan red 
and then set it on fire while the 
crowd of gipsies chanted. 
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Hercules 

3-SPEED HUB 


This modern precision - built 
3 -Speed Hub has already been 
fitted as original equipment to 
many thousands of Hercules 
Cycles and is unexcelled in 
performance. Now it is avail¬ 
able for servicing any make 
of cycle. 

It is an epicyclic 3 -Speed Hub, 
machined to precision engineering 


limits from the finest materials 
including Chrome Alloy Steel, 
and subjected to most careful 
heat-treatment. Ratios 33 i% 
Normal to High; 25 % Normal 
to Low. Completely effortless 
changing. 

See your local dealer or write 
to] us for name of nearest 
Dealer. 


fAanufactured solely by 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR 
ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 

H .122(1 

lt/i7y>’c 

Jlovlvd BAKED BY APPOINTED BAKER? 

VITALITY* 


CO. LTD. 




cJJsk youpSTakepf 


TO THE YOUTH 
OF BRITAIN 

Would you not hate to see a 
noble stag chased by horsemen 
and hounds until exhausted— 
and then slaughtered? 

Help to stop this barbarity. 

0 

Write for information “League 
Against Cruel Sports,” 58 
Maddox Street, London, W.I. 


TOfaikV)' ■ 
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GREAT SURPLUS^ 
ha OFFER 


k a urr*« 

WMAWOPl 

(Mum 


Gauntlets new vva-terproof, 5 Prs. 2,6 - v r 
48,'-. Gross, i’ost free. 

Electric Alarum Clocks. A.C. 200-253. 
Fully guaranteed, 55.-, post, etc., 1 3. 
Genuine Admiralty Combined Stove 
Cooker Lantern. 3 i 1 1. Sin or st<tl 
portable paraffin burner, 35/*. Carr, etc., 2,6. 
Food kept hot; brand new genuine 
Ex-Army Steel Food Container. 32 
in. oirc., 3i iu. deep. Clear-nice bargain, 6.9. 
Carr. 1 /-.’ 

Ex Railway and Ship Tarpaulins. 70 
sn. ft. 20/-, 140 sq. ft. .-£2 10s.; 280 It. 
£5. Approx*. 360 sq. ft. £6.- Approx. 120 
jq. ft. £12, all waterproof ami iueliuhnq; 
rarriatre. . 


Most compart Binoculars. >Veieh 7 oz. Crystal 
clear lenses. Ideal for holidays, sporting 
.events, 45/-. Tost, etc., 1/-. W.l). model 

full size Binoculars, case and leather slings, 

£3 10s., post etc., 1/-. Yrry special 6 jrns 
Achromatic model £5 19s. 6d. in case, etc., 
post 1?-. Telescopes available. 

New 'U.S.A. Waterproof Knee Boots, 
rubber soles, 2/6, post, etc., 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/BIN/5), 196-200 
Coldharbour Lane, London. S.E.5. 1 min. from LouQhborousjh June. 1 . London. 


Genuine Pioneer Corps’ W.D. Felling 
Axes. Brand new. Complete. original 
hatullei?. Special hardened feted razor edee. 
18/6 each. Can*. 1 / 6. , 
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The Bran Tub 


A PROMISE 

“£J-i.ad to see you are clearing 
up the leaves, Jimmy. I 
suppose your father will give you 
something for doing that.” 

“Oh, no! But he said he’d 
give me something if I didn't.” 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

Jf I’d as much money as I could 
spend, 

I wouldn’t be foolish, like you, my 
friend. * - 

I’d save it, and to the State I’d 
lend. 

I wouldn't be foolish, like you, 
my friend. 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

JjIfe every man holds dear; but 
the brave man 

Holds honour far more precious 
dear than life. 

CN PAINTING TEST 

J]]ntrie5 for the Autumn-term 
competition for young artists,. 
announced last month are 
coming in fast. . Readers are 
reminded that the competition' 
closing date is December 1, and 
that every entry submitted must 
have a token (as published in 
any. of. our five previous issues) 
affixed to the back of the picture, 
together with the entrant’s name, 
age, and address. Also, it' must 
bear the signature of .parent, 
guardian, or. teacher certifying.it. 
as the competitor’s own' work. 
Tiie address for entries is: 

C N Autumn Painting Test, 
Room 171, 

The Fleetway House, 

. London, E.C. 4 (Comp). 


Jacko Pays the Price 
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BUOYANCY 

*C aid a young man while crossing 
*~ 5 the ocean, 

“To get hack to land I’ve a 
notion; 

Were I made of cork 
I’d get out and walk. 

But I’m sure that would cause a 
commotion." 

Tongue Twister 

gTYMiES still stump staid statis¬ 
ticians. 


Jacko found a good hiding-place for .But he had quite forgotten about So he paid for hisgreediness when the 

repairer presumed they were a gift. 


• the apples—or so he thought. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Wily Worms. “It’s the early 
bird that catches the worm," 
chuckled Farmer Gray, as he and 
Don watched a thrush engaged in 
a tug-of-war with a very un¬ 
willing worm. 

"During the night worms come 
to the surface in great numbers,” 
explained the farmer. “Stragglers 
which delay their return often 
provide a .meal for the birds. 

'“If you crossed the lawn at 
night would . you be' likely to 
trample the . worms underfoot?” 
•inquired Don.- “No,”., was the 
reply. : “Although blind and 
deaf, : worms are highly sensi¬ 
tive to vibrations. Sensing your 
approach they would'retire below 
earth.” ... 

Small Mercies 

TTe had been - waiting a' long 

A time for his lunch. 

“Waitress,” said he. “Must; I 
sit here until I starve?” 

Oh, no,” replied the waitress. 
“We close at 6 o’clock.”. 



i— Bedtime Corner- 


“_^ll ready, children?” asked 
Aunt Dot, entering the 
room. “All except Ba—I mean. 
Joan,” said Pam. Aunt Dot 
frowned. "Why do you tease 
your cousin so?” she asked. 

“Well, she is a baby,” an¬ 
swered Pam. “Fancy being 
afraid of cows!” 

“And geese, too,” put in 
Bob. “She hasn’t the courage 
to pick up my pet hedgehog,” 
said Jim scornfully. 

“It is nothing to do with 
courage,” retorted Aunt Dot. 
“You are country children. 
Joan has spent her entire life 
in a town. Things that are 
commonplace to you are 
strange to her.” At that 
moment Joan herself entered 
the room and the party 
started off for the. village, 
where, they were attending a 
concert organised by Aunt 
Dot. 

During the interval Aunt 
Dot came up wearing a 
worried frown. “Molly Day 
has hot arrived,” she said. - , 
‘-‘We 'are short of artistes 
already. Do you think you 
could play the piano, Pam?” 

“Oh no, Aunt Dot, not be¬ 
fore all these people,” replied 
Pam, in dismay. 

“Well Jim, you and Bob 
could sing, that duct you used 
to do.” 

Jim looked alarmed. “We’ve 
had no practice,” he said. 
“We couldn’t possibly.” 


True Courage 

“Catch me!” muttered Bob. 
“Please, Aunt Dot, I sing a 
little,” put in Joan timidly. 
“Good for you,-Joan,” replied 
Aunt Dot briskly. “Come 
along then.” Joan was 
terribly nervous at first, but 
she soon overcame her stage- 
fright and her turn was a 
great success. 

On the way home Jim said : 
“We’ll never call you Baby 



again, Joan. How you could 
sing in front of all those 
people I don’t know.” 

“Nor me,” said Pam, shud¬ 
dering. 

“Jolly good show,” agreed 
Bob. In the dark Aunt Dot 
smiled. “Joan overcame her 
fears to perform a task that 
was necessary,” she said. 
“That ; is courage.” 


the clock repairer’s visit. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and Mars 
are low in the east. In the 
.. j. _ morning Mer¬ 
cury is in the 
east, and Saturn 
and Mars are in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 4 
pm on Friday, 
November 14. 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

M Y first is in sun, but not in 
moon; 

My second's in chrysalis, but 
not in cocoon. 

My third is in cream, but not 
in milk,' 

My fourth is in satin, but not 
in silk. 

My fifth is in come, but not in go, 
My sixth is in joy, and also in 
woe. 

My seventh's in chair, but not in 
^ stool. 

Sty eighth is in puddle, but not 
in pool. 

My whole is an object, quite 
common to see, 

And, as a clue, you must know 

it’s a. tree. Answer next week 

Lasting Effect 

A pompous ivise person from 
• . Acton, 

Once went on a visit to Clacton: 
Said he "It was here 
I slipped on the pier. 

And that’s what my head teas 
half cracked on!" 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday 
November 12, to Tuesday November 18. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Norman and 
Henry Bones Play. 5.35 Boyd'Neel 
Talking. North, 5.35 Northum¬ 
brian Country Dances. Welsh, 5.0 
Muggins and the Squatter; Young 
Artists; The History of Films. 

THURSDAY. 5.0 The Wedding of 
the Frog and the Mouse. 5.40 
Swallows and Amazons (Part G). 
Northern Ireland, 5.40 Nature 
Diary. Scottish, 5.0 A Story. 5.15 
The Road to Melrose; Ballads. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Little Dress¬ 
maker—a story; BBC Men’s 
Chorus; Jess, the Sheep Dog—a 
story. 5.40 Twenty-Five Years, by 
Stephen King-Hall. Midland, 5.0 
The Spider’s Web (1); Jack Wilson 
and his Versatile Five; Here Lies 
Gold—a talk. Scottish, 5.0 A 
Loyal Little Maid (Part 4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Wor'zel Gum- 
midge and the Treasure Ship (Part 
3). Northern Ireland, 5.0 Irish 
Stew; Look at the Stai's (3). North, 
5.0 North Regional Silver Jubilee 
Programme. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 John Halifax, 
Gentleman (Part 6). ’• 

MONDAY, 5.0 Matilda Mouse; 
Badger’s Moon (Part 6). 5.40 Music 
at Random. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Mei Lin and the 
Great Dipper—a Chinese story; 
Records. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 


Who Was He? 

fpHE man in the picture-story on 
Page 6 was Beethoven. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Name, Please 

Wallace (wall, ace) 
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A happy-go-lucky Grasshopper one day beheld an 
Ant struggling with an ear of corn that it was dragging- 
to its nest. The Grasshopper laughed the industrious 
insect to scorn, and went dancing and singing on his 
way. “You wait,” said the Ant, to himself. “The 
time is coming when you will be very envious of the 
store that I have put by for my future ' enjoyment. 

And I—how glad I shall be that I kept on saving!” 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is > 

When- you see someone frittering away their money on 
things that don’t last,you may well say to yourself, “How 
much cleverer to go on saving. For the time will come 
when my little store of Savings will enable me to buy 
something I really want.” - 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 

luved by the National Savina t Committee. 
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